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social laws are before us. Through such methods only can the establish- 
ment of stable society, which should in the end be a universal society, be 
made possible. Social science and social art are not at present separable. 
A social law is a plan of conduct. 

Toward the close of the book the author discusses the relation of science 
and faith. Science has opposed belief in freedom, immortality, and God ; but 
as science increases, obstacles to freedom are removed, and when science 
becomes complete, the will will be entirely free. Completed science and 
completed evolution will also make physical immortality possible ; hence 
also psychical immortality ; it will make man omniscient, omnipotent, and 
eternal, and as a corollary perfect and good ; God is the anticipated image 
of man arrived at the end of his evolution. 

The final chapter considers the legislative force of consciousness. Socie- 
ties, as they increase, enrich the content of consciousness, which itself 
increases and develops new traits ; these become decrees and laws imposed 
on society ; it is in consciousness that the outlines of a new form of society 
are first sketched. In epochs of social integration consciousness manifests 
exceptional legislative force. Christianity in the Roman Empire illustrates 
this. Present tendencies are to Christian mysticism, or by way of socialism 
to moral Christianity. 

This hasty sketch of the book contains, I think, the principal points and 
suggests the main arguments. The defects are so obvious that criticism 
would be superfluous. 

Adam Leroy Jones. 
Princeton University. 

Elements of Psychology. By Sidney Herbert Mellone and Margaret 
Drummond. Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 
1907. — pp. xv, 483. 

The availability of an elementary text will depend largely, and in psy- 
chology more than in most subjects, upon the taste and point of view of 
the teacher. And American texts, as distinguished from English, are 
marked generally by an effort to attract and also by a disposition to restrict 
discussion to limits of the obvious. In this respect, the book before us is 
English. It has no great liveliness of style, makes no special effort to com- 
pel the unwilling, and, while plain and direct and near to common sense, 
needs to be read with attention. But one who thinks that even an ele- 
mentary text should presuppose a certain intellectual responsibility on the 
part of the student will find the book worthy of notice, — especially if he is 
interested in presenting the subject from the ' apperceptional ' standpoint. 
It is more detailed than Stout's Groundwork, more manageable than his 
Manual. It is well constructed as a whole, and each chapter has its 
problem and scope quite clearly defined. It makes a radical departure 
from the usual order by beginning the analysis of detail with mental 
activity, or will, and passing from will through feeling, emotion, and 
pleasure-pain to cognition. In this it is true to the apperceptional stand- 
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point and at the same time offers the logical method of approach to present 
conceptions in psychology. In this also it nearly achieves the still more 
desirable result of presenting the subject throughout in what, from the 
genetic standpoint, should be the truly logical as well as pedagogical order 
of a regular progress from the more general aspects to the more detailed. 
I say ' nearly, ' because, in placing sensation before perception, and these 
before memory, imagination, and conception, the authors have departed 
from this order, and give evidence of a lingering infection of the very 
unapperceptional notion, from which Professor James tried, not quite suc- 
cessfully, to escape, that sensation somehow constitutes the antecedent 
material, or elements, of all thought. 

Warner Fite. 
Indiana University. 

Six Radical Thinkers : BentJtam, J. S. Mill, Cobden, Carlyle, Mazzini, 

T. H. Green. By John McCunn. London, Edward Arnold ; New York, 

Longmans, Green, &Co., 1907. — pp. 268. 

Professor McCunn 's six essays are in the main expository. The style is 
forceful and clear, and the crisp, short sentences enforce attention from 
beginning to end. Equally helpful to the reader is the author's manner of 
seizing upon certain sharply contrasted features in each of the six radical 
systems, features which, because antithetical, one would scarcely expect to 
find side by side in a single political philosophy. There is the contrast be- 
tween Bentham as "the most subversive critic that English law and lawyers 
have ever had to encounter" (p. 4), and as the man to whose influence 
can be traced every reform effected since his day ; between Mill's opti- 
mism, on the one hand, and, on the other, his low estimate of men, the 
" common, uncultivated herd," and his belief that "divine goodness and 
divine omnipotence sunder before the force of hostile facts " (p. 41) ; be- 
tween Cobden the intensely practical man and Cobden the thinker who 
"lifts up current controversies into the region of principles " (p. 91) ; be- 
tween Carlyle' s radicalism and his "disbelief, derision, and denunciation 
of democracy" (p. 145) ; and, finally, the contrast between Green's radi- 
calism and a conservatism which seems more ' ' akin to quietism than to 
radicalism" (p. 229). 

The titles of the six chapters really furnish a key to the author's inter- 
pretation of the radical systems dealt with : " Bentham and His Philosophy 
of Reform " ; " The Utilitarian Optimism of J. S. Mill " ; " The Commercial 
Radicalism of Cobden " ; " The Anti-Democratic Radicalism of Carlyle " ; 
"The Religious Radicalism of Mazzini"; "The Political Idealism of T. 
H. Green." Besides the general character of interpretation indicated by 
these titles, mention should also be made of excellent critical discussions 
of Bentham' s attempt to reconcile inequality and the utilitarian formula ; 
of Mill's On Liberty ; of the Free Trade movement ; and of the results 
to be achieved by an alliance between religion and the democratic spirit. 
Of the writers treated in this book T. H. Green is the one with whom 



